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ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 


N the design of the building at No. 11 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City, generally known by the incor- 
porated but row disused title of the Home Club (Gordon, 


Tracy & Swartwout, archi- 
tects), there has been an 
attempt logically to express 


the peculiar conditions under 
which it was built and the 
rovel features which were re- 
quired. Though incorporated 
under the name of and managed 
as a club, its membership was 
limited to the six families who 
occupied the various floors; it 
was in reality a co-operative 
apartment house under the man- 
agement of a_ superintendent 
who had the general charge of 
the building, the common kit- 
chen and the club servants. 
The two lower or club floors 

a are for the use of the tenants 
each of the floors above contains a complete 
apartment, the topmost apartment occupying two floors. 
The idea was entirely novel and there was consequently no 
precedent to follow, but I feel that the treatment of the 
facade has been successful in expressing this two-fold char- 
acter of the building. 

The facade might have been finer if built entirely of 
marble or of stone, but the cost was prohibitive, and from 
the first sketches it was frankly designed for a brick and 
terra cotta treatment, the use of stone being limited to the 
basement. The detail is purposely kept small to give 
scale to the building and with the possible exception of one 
band course the scale is right; it is a logical terra cotta treat- 
ment and could not be imagined in stone. I would like more 
height above the fifth story windows, but the required floor 
heights made this impossible; and I do not care for the 
modelling of the two heads in the keyblocks, which, though 
specially modelled, are not architectural in treatment nor 
are they in scale or character with the building. 

It is the usual defect of high buildings that they are 
treated merely as a facade and the Home Club even with the 
return on the east is no exception to the rule. I have always 
regretted that we could not have continued the treatment of 
the facade on the west as well as on the east; although this 
was impossible on account of the expense and a seeming pro- 
bability of a new building on the west side, at least face 
brick and flat bands of terra cotta might have been used. It 
would have also been more interesting to have recalled the 
design of the facade in a simple way on the rear and side 
elevations, but owing to the European trips of some of the 
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tenants, and the changes of others, the plans of the apart- 
ment floors were made piecemeal; no floor had the slightest 
resemblance in layout to the floors above and below, and 
windows had to be punched in the rear and side walls with 
a grim disregard of symmetry and design. 

I had hoped that by the overhanging cornice and by 
their location well toward the rear of the building that the 
pent houses for tanks and elevators often so unsightly would 
not be visible from the street; the pent houses themselves do 
not show, but it was later decided to build a sun parlor on 
the roof. On account of skylights and chimneys this sun 
parlor could only be built near the southeast corner and 1s 
unfortunately conspicuous and breaks the line of the cornice. 

As the interior of the building is entirely private and 
has never been published, any criticism of the design or 
arrangement would be beyond the scope of the present 


article. 
EGERTON SWARTWOUT. 


HE result of the architectural competition to obtain 

a suitable and characteristic design for the new 

Rodef Sholem Synagogue in Pittsburg (Palmer & Horn- 

bostel, architects), was the acceptance of the plan and eleva- 

tion as submitted. The program called for an auditorium 

and a Sunday school. For the exterior the architects were 

required to create a building with a fitting expression for a 

Synagogue in some style other than Moorish or Roman 
adaptation, both of which seem to be generally in favor. 

The Committee desired above all that the appearance 
of the building should be that of a house of worship for 
Jews and of modern aspect. How well the requirements 
of plan have been fulfilled and to what extent the architec- 
tural treatment of the exterior has been successful, are not 
questions which the authors will undertake to answer; but 
it can be said without prejudice that upon the completion of 
the building, all those interested were entirely satisfied. 

The form of construction used is modern; that is to say, 
steel was used as reinforcement for the exterior curtain walls 
which were veneered with brick and terra cotta. The 
modern type of construction is clearly demonstrated in the 
general thinness of the walls and piers as shown on the plan. 
The large dome was originally intended to be constructed 
with steel trusses, but on investigation it developed that Mr. 
Guastavino was willing to undertake the construction of the 
same in timbral arching, for a price which was practically 
fifty per cent. of the cost of the dome as designed; in other 
words at a cost of about $11,000 less than the steel dome. 
Incidentally we obtained a more permanent and a more fire- 
proof form of construction. This masonry dome measuring 
ninety feet square, consists of an inner bearing shell forming 
the ceiling of the auditorium and supporting a secondary 
dome which constitutes a purely architectural lantern for the 
building. The delightfully unscientific manner in which 
Mr. Guastavino constructed this dome was not only a won- 
derful feat, but the accomplishment of a true artist engineer. 
It is impossible to figure out a structure of this kind by the 
use of any scientific method or formulas. The general idea 
of construction having been determined upon, Mr. Guasta- 
vino built this huge masonry structure depending absolutely 
for success upon his knowledge of his material and_ its 
strength. “The accompanying sketch gives a general idea of 
the scheme of vaulting. The loads, as will be seen, are all 
carried down to the four corners, the intermediate walls 
being mere screens. ‘Two steel tie rods were used, one encir- 


cling the building at the bases of the arches and the other at 
the haunches. Most of the ribs were reinforced with steel 
rods, and the corner buttresses were tied into the adjoining 
walls, for stiffness, by means of steel rods. Three months 
were required to execute the work of constructing the domes 
and the strength was fully established when later some twen- 
ty-two tons of terra cotta were placed upon the upper part of 
the dome as a crowning feature. The interior plaster finish 
was applied directly on the inner surface of the inner or 
structural dome, and the terra cotta ribs and roof coverings 
were placed on the outer dome. The exterior of the building 
in its general lines expresses its domical construction which is 
emphasized by the use of terra cotta embellishments, cresting 
and ceramic ornament. The five pointed star and the seven 
branch candlestick were symbols used in the decoration. 
The interior is rather severe. Running entirely around the 
walls of the auditorium there is a carved and panelled oak 
wainscot, about twenty-two feet high, decorated with gold 
applied in fields back of the ornament. The four chandeliers, 
each about nine feet in diameter, are carved in wood, gilded 
with the decoration picked out in turquoise blue. The 
general color treatment of the auditorium is blue, gold and 
fumed oak. The two small lanterns flanking the main 
entrance are adaptations of the Chinese garden lantern, 
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executed in faience by the Rookwood Potteries and are 
exquisitely modelled and colored. 

The cost of the building is of pecuniary interest. With 
all its furnishings and decorations complete, the building cost 
about 18c. per cubic foot, which cost is believed to be remark- 
ably low for a building of this character. 

Henry Hornposte. 


HE Palisades Trust and Guarantee Co. building was 
designed with reference to the wishes of the Board 

of Directors, who desired a building which should be entire- 
ly different from the City Bank type, something which was 
distinctly a country building. They also wished a building 
which would attract attention, and their instructions to me 
were “to design a building which would cause comment: 
whether this comment is favorable or unfavorable is not 
very important, but what we desire is a building which 
cannot be passed without attention being paid to it.” This 
I did, designing a building which was more like working 
out a school problem than real designing. “The result was 
not entirely satisfactory to me. I feel that there is too much 
design for so small a building. The front would have been 
better without the porch, and the end might have been better 
treated. One thing which worries me every time I see the 
building is the projecting beam ends under the cornice in 


Palisade Trust & Giisranty:Co., Englawood, N. Jace 


the front. “These should be either greatly reduced in size 
or entirely eliminated. “There has been considerable criticism 
of the stone piers carrying directly up; the roof cutting 
between. “The force of this criticism I am unable to see. 
It seems to me a natural way to terminate the piers, rather 
than by trying to roof them in any way. The building is in 
design more German than anything else; | am not able to 
say what style it really is. Of course the interior does not 
show in this photograph, but it is well worked out for the 
convenience of the bank, and in the center is one story to the 
roof, while the other parts hold the Director’s Room, in a 
gallery on the street front, and on the other end are the 
janitor’s quarters. The materials were local rough stone, 
red tile roof, buff stucco, and dull green woodwork, tile 
insets were red, buff and green. 

AyMaAR Emsury, II. 


PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 


S an architect friend of ours was walking down Fifth 
Avenue a few weeks ago with a well-known stone 
contractor, he pointed to the house of one of. our wealthy 
citizens, recently built. by a prominent architect, and calling 
particular attention to the stone work in the building, 
which was full of defects and sand-holes, he asked how any 
man in the trade could perpetrate such a job as that. “I 
did that job,” said the stone man, “and it cost me more 
money and I made less profit than on any job that I had 
for some years. We searched the quarry and the refuse 
heap for the stone which you criticise, in rder to carry 
out the architect’s ambition to construct his copy of a 
Florentine palace so that it would really look ancient. I 
hope the architect is satisfied. I know I am not and I will 
never do it again at any price. It is very much like the 
pre-Rafaelite mural painters who insist on drawing in the 
manner of the thirteenth and fourteenth century, failing to 
realize that these men whom they wish to emulate could do 
ro better. It’s about the limit.” 


EW York has so few monuments that remind its 
citizens that it was once a provincial city that there 

would be reason for sincere sorrow if old St. John’s Chapel 
should be raised to make way for a more modern structure. 
The protests that have been made to the Trinity Corpora- 
tion have nearly all been based upon sentimental lines but 
one architect has recently pointed out in a letter to the 
New York Sun that it happens that the City Hall, St. 
John’s Chapel, St. Paul’s Chapel, the Jumel Mansion, 
Fraunces’s Tavern, and a very few other buildings, are all 

( Continued page 11) 
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Pell & Corbett, Architects. 
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SIDE ELEVATIONS, ACCEPTED COMPETITIVE DESIGN, MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Pell & Corbett, Architects. 
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(Continued from page 3) 

that remain of the architecture of old New York. Except- 
ing the City Hall, St. John’s Chapel may be’said to stand 
first in artistic worth among the little group. It has 
greater dignity, due to its larger scale, than St. Paul’s. 
‘The superposition of the orders is more admirably arranged 
even than is the case in the exceedingly grateful spire at 
Fulton Street and Broadway. As an example of the style of 
Wren and his successors, St. John’s has hardly a superior 
of its kind either in America or in England. Neither the 
greatly admired St. Mlichael’s in Charleston, Christ 
Church in Philadelphia, nor King’s Chapel in Boston, can 
be said to surpass it in dignity or proportion or in the 
exquisite refinement of its architectural detail, while such 
new buildings as the Chapel of Columbia University and the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church are inferior to it in 
the same spaciousness and elegance of its superb portico and 
in acoustics. “The plea here put forth is, in brief, that St. 
John’s Chapel should be preserved for posterity on the 
ground of its intrinsic worth as architecture. Architecture 
so distinctive and of an epoch so interesting in the artistic 
life of the nation, of which little remains, possesses a cultural 
value that cannot be estimated in dollars and cents. It is a 
spiritual, not a commercial, asset. As such the early art 
embodied in this beautiful church demands wise conservation 
and discrimirating regard just as truly as does the cash 
valuation of the ground upon which it stands. 


VERY architect who practices in a big city finds that 
the present corporate method of doing business fre- 
quently requires him to be the organizer of his own work in 
addition to performing his usual professional duties, and 
realizing these conditions a new corporation has lately entered 
the field of building operations. “The purpose of this cor- 
poration is both to finance and build. ‘Their scheme is that 
they are willing to purchase a piece of property in any local- 
ity desired by a prospective client, and to erect upon that 
property any kind of a building that he may desire, to finance 
completely the operation, and to loan the money on a 
completed building in the shape of an ordinary mortgage to 
the extent of about seventy per cent. of the total cost of 
both land and building. In these operations the company 
proposes to be the principal, selecting the architect itself 
who will work for the company rather than for the owner, 
but according to the present program they expect to pay 
full professional commissions and to deal only with men of 
first-rate ability. The organizers also state that they will 
be willing to co-operate with any architect in order to find 
suitable property, and to finance any operation which. the 
architect may himself suggest. 
to a good many men in the profession, but it, undoubtedly, 
coincides with the trend of things as they are to-day. 


LYTHOUGH the Municipal Art Society of New York 

has been the leader in the movement for civic art 
throughout the country, it is unfortunately true that its exhibi- 
tions have not attracted the amount of attention which they 
deserve. This has been largely due, not so much to the 
lack of popular interest, as to the fact that this exhibition 
generally followed that of the Architectural League and 
was frequently simply an echo of the larger and more 
important show. Mr. Charles H. Israels has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Exhibition Committee of the 
Municipal Art Society for this year, and according to his 


This system may not appeal 


statement it is proposed to hold an exhibition which should 
be exceedingly interesting and instructive along entirely 
new lines.. ‘They intend to have this exhibition at the end of 
the winter and to show in a popular manner just what the 
city of New York is doing, and in order to do this the 
program is to seek the co-operation of the Society of Munici- 
pal Engineers and to draw largely upon the city depart- 
ments for exhibits. It is further proposed to divide the 
exhibition into sections, each section being devoted to one par- 
ticular part of the city’s activities and to make each division 
comparative by showing prints and drawings of old New 
York, photographs of the present, and drawings of the 
future. It is also intended that during the exhibition there 
shall be special evenings devoted to each section, during 
which an expert in the particular matter treated of shall 
address the Society and its friends; and realizing the 
tremendous popular interest which has been obtained in 
other exhibitions of a purely civic nature, the committee in 
charge feels that a similar popular interest can be aroused 
which will show the average New Yorker what his own 
city is doing in the matters which make for municipal art. 


OLLOWING the lead of the Tenement House De- 
partment the New York Bureau of Buildings is also 
attempting to place responsibility in the superintendent of 
work under its charge and Superintendent Murphy is now 
furnishing a new blank to applicants for permits which the 
applicant is required to fill out, and in which he must state 
whether the architect is to superintend and if not who is 
to superintend the erection or the alterations of the build- 
ings for which the permit is asked. ‘This action of the two 
city departments as well as the preliminary report of the 
Building Code Commission seems to point to an almost 
unanimous desire on the part of both the public and the city 
authorities for the licensing of Superintendents of Con- 
struction. 


T is evident that the Department of Water Supply, Gas 
and Electricity of the City of New York is not very 
familiar with the scope of an architect’s duties, for this 
department has recently made a ruling that it will not issue 
permits for the use of water for the construction of build- 
ings until after a schedule has been submitted to the 
department, accompanied by affidavits of the architect, as to 
the amount of brick, fireproofing, concrete work and 
plastering in such buildings. The Mason Builders’ Assoc- 
iation, to whom the ruling is equally obnoxious, are making 
an effort to have it modified, and this association has 
recently circularized the architects asking them to protest 
against the rule and to refuse to prepare such schedules and 
affidavits, as the assumption of such duties are neither within 
their province nor incumbent upon them. It behooves 
every architect who does not wish to assume this added respon- 
sibility, to push this good work along by writing to Mr. 
Charles A. Cowen, of 1123 Broadway, the president of the 
Mason Builders’ Association, endorsing the stand that it 
has taken on this matter. 


NEW RULES, PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE, A.I. A. 


NY practitioner who has attempted to enforce the 

sliding scales of minimum commissions adopted last 

year by the annual conyention of the American Institute of 

Architects will breathe a sigh of relief at the changes made 
( Continued page 13) 
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(Continued from page II) 

at the recent Washington convention, making the minimum 
commission a flat six per cent. Just as it has taken forty 
years to educate the public to the previous rate of five per 
cent., it will take many years to convince the public and the 
courts of the righteousness of the six per cent. It is true 
that we are living in a rising market, but it is frequently 
claimed that the architect gets the benefit of this rising 
market by his method of payment, and the Institute must 
prepare for a long and tedious campaign to convince the 
courts and the public that the old schedule is not right and 
proper. 

Another change which was made in the schedule was 
in the clause referring to residential work, in connection 
with which there is generally considerable additional labor 
and expense. “The following are the complete rules for 
“Professional Practice,’ as adopted at the convention: 


1. The architect’s professional services consist of the neces- 
sary conferences, the preparation of preliminary studies, work- 
ing drawings,. specifications, large scale and full size detail 
drawings, and of the general direction and supervision of the 
work, for which, except as hereinafter mentioned, the minimum 
charge, based upon the total cost* of the work complete is six 
per cent. 

2. On residential work, on alterations to existing buildings, 
on monuments, furniture, decorative and cabinet work and 
landscape architecture, it is proper to make a higher charge than 
above indicated. 

3. The architect is entitled to compensation for articles 
purchased under his direction, even though not designed by him. 

4. If an operation is conducted under separate contracts, 
rather than a general contract, it is proper to charge a special 
fee in addition to the charges mentioned elsewhere in this 
schedule. , 

5. Where the architect is not otherwise retained, consulta- 
tion fees for professional advice are to be paid in proportion to 
the importance of the questions involved and services rendered. 

6. Where heating, ventilating, mechanical, structural, 
electrical and sanitary problems are of such a nature as to 
require the services of a specialist, the owner is to pay for such 
services. Chemical and mechanical tests and surveys, when 
required, are to be paid for by the owner. 

7. Necessary travelling expenses are to be paid by the 
owner. 

8. If, after a definite scheme has been approved, changes in 
drawings, specifications, or other documents are required by the 
owner; or if the architect be put to extra labor or expense by the 
delinquency or insolvency of a contractor, the architect shall be 
paid for such additional services and expense. 

9. Payments to the architect are due as his work progresses 
in the following order: Upon completion of the preliminary 
studies, one-fifth of the entire fee; upon completion of specifica- 
tions and general working drawings (exclusive of details) two- 
fifths additional; the remainder being due from time to time in 
proportion to the amount of service rendered. Until an actual 
estimate is received, charges are based upon the proposed cost of 
the work, and payments received are on account of the entire 
fee. 

10. In case of the abandonment or suspension of the work, 
the basis of settlement is to be as follows: For preliminary 
studies, a feé in accordance with the character and magnitude of 
the work; for preliminary studies, specifications and general 
working drawings (exclusive of details), three-fifths of the fee 
for complete services. 

11. The supervision of an architect (as distinguished from 
the continuous personal superintendence, which may be secured 
by the employment of a clerk-of-the-works or superintendent of 
construction) means such inspection by the architect or his 
deputy, of work in studios and shops or a building or other work 
in process of erection, completion or alteration as he finds 
necessary to ascertain whether it is being executed in general 
conformity with his drawings and specifications or directions. 
He has authority to reject any part of the work which does not 
so conform and to order its removal and reconstruction. He has 
authority fo act in emergencies that may arise in the course of 
construction, to order necessary changes, and to define the intent 


*The total cost is to be interpreted as the cost of all materials and Jabor necessary to complete 
the work, plus contractors’ profits and expenses, as such cost would be if all materials were new 
and all labor fully paid, at market prices current when the work was ordered. 


and meaning of the drawings and specifications. 
where a clerk-of-the-works or superintendent of construction is 


On operations 


required, the architect shall employ such assistants at the 


owner’s expense, 
12, Drawings and specifications as instruments of service, 
are the property of the architect. 


THE SING SING PRISON COMPETITION. 


UBLIC policy, in the opinion of many architects, de- 
mands that there should be a complete revision of the 
methods of selecting designs for State buildings, in view of 
the present controversy concerning the plans for the new 
Sing Sing prison. 

Suit has been brought in the Supreme Court of New 
York county by Warren & Wetmore, architects, against the 
Commission on New Prisons, demanding that the award to 
W. J. Beardsley, of Poughkeepsie, for the construction of the 
successor to Sing Sing be set aside, on the grounds that the 
design which was accepted does not comply with the terms 
of the original competition, and that the Board had no 
authority to employ an architect. 

The plantiffs maintain that they are fighting in their 
suit for the entire profession and that they hope thereby to 
bring about much needed reforms in the system of awards 
now in vogue. 


“The vote in the Board of Award on the different plans was 
as follows: No. 28, submitted by Mr. Beardsley, five votes; No. 
30 and No. 15 each received one vote. On the second choice No. 
28 received the whole seven votes.” 

In the official docments on file in the office of the State 
Commission of Prisons, written on the official award for the 
architect, appeared the following, signed by S. J. Burrows: 

“Tn signing the statement above I hereby declare that I do so 
as attesting the fact that the architects designated above were 
made by the majority of the Board and not as approving the 
same. On the contrary, I believe the awards have been made in 
violation of the rules governing the competition, and not in the 
order of their actual merit. S. J. Barrows.” 

The original award was made June 27. The remarks were 
written by Mr. Barrows on July 8. 

Dr. Barrows has for many years been connected with the 
Prison Reform Association and has devoted much attention to 
the improvement of the conditions in corrective institutions. 

Although he had the power of veto the State Architect did 
not use it, because he felt that the decision of the Board was so 
nearly unanimous that he did not think his action justified. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR WOMEN* 


R. WEIR SCHULTZ. 


HE Subject on which I have been requested to address 

you is set down in the programme as “Architecture 

as a Profession for Women.’ In asking me to speak on 

this subject your secretary wrote: “We are particularly 

anxious to learn about the possible opening in Architecture 

for educated girls who are willing to undertake the neces- 
sarily long training.” 

I propose therefore to put before you as shortly as pos- 
sible (1) what an architect ought to know, (2) the methods 
by which this knowledge can be acquired, (3) what an 
architect’s practice involves, (4) in how far women who have 
gone through the necessary training are likely to succeed 
under present-day conditions, and (5) the facilities available 
to women for study and training. 

(1) The calling of an architect is a very arduous one. 
His work is, or ought to be, as personal as that of other 
artists, such as musicians, painters, sculptors, engravers, Xc.; 
but in addition to being an artist, to having a strong sense 


*A paper read at a conference on Employment for Women held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, COUNTRY HOUSE, C. HARTMAN KUHN, DEVON, PA. 


of design, composition, proportion, color, &c., he ought to 
have a very considerable amount of scientific knowledge and 
urderstand the capabilities and limitations of the materials 
he has to deal with, to be somewhat of a geologist, chemist, 
botanist, engineer, &c., to be a capable man of business, 
something of a lawyer, tactful and resourceful, to have a 
capacity for the intelligent understanding of and dealing 
with figures and accounts, to be able to manage men and 
women, both as clients and workers under him. 

(2) To acquire a thorough knowledge of the various 
sides of his calling an architect must begin his studies young, 
so that much of what he ought to know is absorbed gradually 
acd more or less unconsciously. 

In architecture, as in many of the more skilled crafts, 
the old-fashioned method of apprenticeship is dying out, and 
its place is being taken by special training in schools and 
colleges. Instead of being articled for a term of years to a 
qualified architect it is becoming customary for those who 
wish to take up the calling of architecture to attend special 
courses of study in technical schools and colleges, supplement- 
ing these afterwards by going for a short term 
architect’s office, so as to gain some acquaintance with the 
routine of the professional practice of architecture. 

Personally I consider that, of the two, the old system is 
the better one, but not the best; and I now advise young men 
in the first place to go through a practical course of instruc- 
tion in the building crafts under a competent builder, so as 
to acquire a knowledge of materials, construction, and crafts- 
manship at first hand preparatory to taking up other branches 
of the study. : 

(3) It is not generally known by the public how much 
and how varied is the labor and skill involved in the design- 
ing and carrying out of a piece of practical architectural 
work—the initial difficulties, often considerable, in bringing 
the ideas of the client into line with the best and most 
economical solution of the problem, both as to cost and 
arrangement; the amount of thought and actual labor 
involved in working out the necessary plans and details of 
the design; the specifying of the materials and workmanship; 
the arranging the scheme so as to conform to local building 
by-laws; the obtaining of reasonable estimates; the negotia- 
tions with builders and tradesmen generally; the drawing up 
of contracts; the continued and detailed superintendence of 
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Horace Trumbauer, Architect. 


the buildisg during its erection; the frequent worries and 
disputes with the builder and his workmen; the adjustment 
a-d settlement of accounts at completion; and last, but not 
least, the carrying of the client along with him in sym- 
pathetic touch, allaying his impatience, and leading him to 
feel that he is getting the best possible results and good value 
for the money spent. 

(4) Now as to the chances of women succeeding in a 
definitely architectural career. I see no insuperable obstacle 
against women who have gone through a thorough course of 
training becoming competent and capable architects, just as 
they have become, say, capable and competent doctors; but I 
advise those to take up the work who are really determined 
to go through with it seriously, who understand all its diff- 
culties, who have sound health and an infinite capacity for 
work, who are full of energy, and who have friends and 
influence to enable them to get practical architectural work 
out on their own account. 

I should like here to say generally that before women 
architects are likely to be employed to any extent they will 
have to overcome many difficulties, allay many prejudices, 
and gain the confidence of that section of the public that 
dabbles in bricks and mortar; and I am afraid that they will 
find a good deal of prejudice in the ranks of the architectural 
profession itself, not only among practicing architects—many 
of whom consider quite honestly that architecture does not 
come within the legitimate sphere of women’s work—but 
also amongst the rank and file of assistants, who see the 
possibility of less employment ard of reduced wages; for tt 
is quite true that there is much of the routine of an architect’s 
office that might be better done by women than men. 

Then, with regard te the practical superintendence of 
works, it will, I am afraid, be an uphill task to convince 
clients and builders and their workmen that women are as 
likely to be as competent as men to direct the practical details 
of the construction of buildings; and I may also remark that 
the climbing about on the scaffolding of a building in course 
of erection requires both a strong head and a cool nerve. 

For many of the subsidiary occupations more or less 
connected with architecture an architectural training forms 
an almost necessary basis. Even painters and sculptors find 
a knowledge of the historical and artistic side of architecture 
of considerable benefit to them, especially in connection with 
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the decoration and embellishment of public buildings. Such 
a training is also found to be of considerable value in con- 
nection with archeological research and with historical 
investigation. A basis of a certain section of architectural 
training will also be found useful for women who wish to 
qualify as inspectors of factories, sanitary inspectors, and 
the like. 

(5) With regard to the opportunities open to women 
for acquiring the necessary training, there are two main 
courses open: (1) To enter an architect’s office as an 
articled pupil (which usually means paying a heavy pre- 
mium), and I may say that many architects are quite willing 
to receive women as pupils, and indeed several have already 
done so. ‘Two women articled years ago to an 
eminent architect, now deceased, and who showed great 
talent for interior decorative work, and had a good sense 
of color, have had quite a successful career as decorators of 
houses, designers of interior panelings, chimney-pieces, and 
patterns of textiles. More recently two other women who 
were articled_to an eminent architect went in for and passed 
the very stiff examination of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and were admitted members of that body. One 
of these ladies carried off in 1905, from amongst fourteen 
competitors, the silver medal of the Institute for the best 
essay, the subject being ‘““[he Development of Architec- 
tural Art from Structural Requirements and Nature of 
Materials,” a very practical subject. 

Another woman, also articled to a well-known archi- 
tect, applied for admission to the Schools of the Royal 
Academy, and her probationary work was, I am informed, 
the best ever sent in by a student. 

In conclusion, I should like to point out very clearly 
that the profession of architecture, like all professions, is very 
much over-stocked. At the present time there are large num- 
bers of trained young men in London alone seeking for 
engagements in architects’ offices, and ready to take what- 
ever offers, at a bare subsistense wage. 

I have not dared to count up the number of architects 
whose names figure in the Directory, but they run into col- 
umns, and one often wonders how half of them make a living. 

No woman, in my opinion, ought to take up architecture 
unless she can afford to go through the long and expensive 
training necessary, and unless she has reasonable prospects of 
getting good employment, or of being able to get together a 
practice of her own eventually. 


many 


WATERPROOFING. 


N a paper on “Waterproofing in Refrigerating Work” 

read before the annual meeting of the American Society 

of Refrigerating Engineers by Mr. Edward De Knight, 

manager of the Hydrex Felt and Engineering Co., New 
York, we note a point which we think well made, viz.: 

“The objections to the second method, i. e., applying a 
cement plaster or wash to the surface of the concrete, are 
too numerous to mention here. It is poor judgment to 
depend upon but one layer of any single thing, which in this 
case is an inelastic cement plaster or a thin, almost imper- 
ceptible, wash, as the sole waterproof protection of any 
structure. This is aside from any consideration of the 
splitting or cracking of the cement plaster. One infinites- 
imal pore imperfectly closed, by permitting the entrance of 
water, which would soon spread, would make valueless the 
balance of the washed surface. 

Strange as it may sound, however, the advocates of the 
cement plaster method, while admitting the cracking of the 
cement from settlement, contraction, expansion, etc., now 
recommend that it be applied to the interior surfaces of the 
foundation walls, for the reason that there the cracks can be 
seen and plastered as they occur. ‘This seems like trans- 
ferring a bad thing to a worse position. 

In the first place, waterproofing must not crack; if elas- 
tic, it will not crack. 

In the second place, it is against the laws of nature and 
physics to place any kind of waterproofing in front (where 
in time it can be shoved or worked off) of the line of 
resistance (the wall proper), instead of back of the wall. 
To say that the material is so good and tenacious it will not 
be shoved off does not alter the fact that it is contrary to the 
laws of physics, and no amount of argument can make it 
right. Being based on a wrong theory, the result must be 
wrong eventually. It simply requires the right conjunction 
of events or conditions to demonstrate the truth, though it 
may be long delayed. 

Most seriously, however, placing waterproofing material, 
cement plaster, or any other so-called waterproofing material 
on the interior surface of a foundation wall, overlooks the 
very purpose and real theory of waterproofing, which is to 
keep water out of the wall. Why permit the entire satura- 
tion of the wall through and through? No one can better 
realize what this means than a refrigerating engineer. In the 
great majority of cases, foundations of buildings are water- 
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Horace Trumbauer, Architect. 
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proofed, not so much because of water pressure, but to pre- 
vent moisture entering the wall, working up the wall by 
capillarity and destroying the steel through corrosion and 
electrolysis. In any case of considerable water pressure it 
requires no stretch of imagination to understand what 
would happen with a cracked waterproofing on the interior 
surface of a wall. Apply-such practice to your own habita- 
tion. Would you desire the walls of your own home to be 
damp, wet and saturated clear through, impossible to heat 
and a menace to comfort and health? Would it not seem 
like criminal carelessness to allow such a condition solely 
because you placed a waterproofing on the interior surface of 
the wall so you could see it, when you could as readily, by 
the exercise of some forethought, have placed the water- 
proofing on the exterior and proper side of the wall, so as 
to make it, clear through and up, dry, warm and sanitary? 
If the principle be right in your own case it will be right in 
any other. To say that waterproofing is visible and patch- 
able appeals to one and sounds well, but is misleading. 
Suppose it cracks under the boilers? 

The great trouble is that the average engineer and 
architect has no time to study these important specialties, 
being engaged in the general proposition. He is apt, there- 
fore, to be misled by good talking points. 

Another thing, concrete is not an insulator and is not 
proof against electrolysis. 

We have come to that marvellous development in our 
construction work where we must understand that the real 
present day importarce of waterproofing is not simply in 
keeping water out of buildings, but in protecting and pre- 
serving the embedded steel. “This vital fact is entirely over- 
looked by any method of waterproofing which would place 
the waterproofing on the interior surface of a foundation 
wall. Not only will no interior coating of cement or other 
waterproofing material, protect the steel, but no so-called 
“Watertight” concrete, cement plaster or wash applied to 
even the exterior surface of the wall would serve, because 
they do not and cannot insulate. 

Waterproofing means insulation, as. we stated in the 
beginning of this paper, and the application and importance 
of that fact is becoming more and more to be understood 
and appreciated by the thoughtful engineer and architect. 
Insulation means to separate, to get away from. “There can 
be no waterproofing without insulation. It is a natural law. 
Therefore, any method of waterproofing not based on this 
principle is absolutely erroneous.” 


WANTED.—EXPERIENCED ESTIMA- 
TOR AND SOLICITOR? FOR 
ARCHITECTURAL AND OR- 
NAMENTAL IRON WORK. 


A young, ambitious, able man can secure a 
a permanent position with a well-known con- 
cern. Address 
with full details in own hand-writing, Box H, 


Communications confidential. 


Architecture. 


Gutter of “Tar- 
get-and-Arrow Old 
Style” Tin Good 
After 51 Years 


When this house was built in 1857, the 
gutters were made from “ Target-and- 
Arrow Old Style” Tin, the roof being shin- 
gled. After the shingles had given out a 
complete roof of “Target-and-Arrow”’ tin 
was put on, the same being joined to the 
original gutters, which were found to be in 
perfect condition at that time and are today, 
after fifty-one years of service. 

The house is located at Fulton, N. Y., 
and the owner, Mr. Horace N. Gilbert, a 
retired architect, says he has always used 
“Target-and-Arrow” tin and considers it 


the best on earth. 


The supreme test for roofing tin comes in 
the gutters where moisture remains longest, 
where wet leaves lodge and where water 
freezes. 

Our booklet, “A Guide to Good Roofs,” explains 
why “‘Target-and-Arrow” tin offers such splendid 
service. Let us send you a copy, also copies to 


your clients. 
See pages 407 to 409 in ‘“‘Sweet’s Index.” 


N. & G. Taylor Company 


The Old Philadelphia Tin Plate House. Established 1810 
Philadelphia 


